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ABSTRACT 

Educational change is viewed in Australia as a series 
of events involving four components: the decision to change, the 
announcement of the change^ inse^ice activities oriented to the 
change, and- informal support activities. Research in the* U.S., 
however, indicates that change is a highly personal process undergone 
first by individuals and only secondly by institutions and that it 
entails educators^geyelopment of personal feelings and skills 
related to the. Hinovat ion % Usincf the model of the seven Stages of 
Concern About the InmovatiW) the researchers found that individuals 
experience different typesj^concerns , of varying intensity, at any 
one time in the change pr'a||PSsr that concerns change from ooe stage 
to another, although not quickly; and that different institutions 
haVe dif f erentVprof iles of ^concern. Among the implications of these 
findings are that change implementation approaches cpncerned olNLy 
with methods and procedures will probably l?a irrelevant to educators 9 
persona? concerns; that educators 9 concerns about themselves are 
normal and legitimate; and that inservice and other support 
activities should be patterned after each institution's profile of 
concern aj^H should be planned for Several years 9 duration. 
(Author/I<R) J ' * 
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The authors claim that mservice and other change 
activities may be misdirected If they emphasize only 
the content, tasks, and procedures of a planned 
change. Such activities will be more purposeful if 
thety emphasize ameliorating the "concerns", of 
Individuals about the planned change and provide 
support for individuals appropriate^ to *thelr Stag% of 
Concern* (Ed.f 



THE CHANGE DISPLAY: TWO SKYROCKETS, 
FIVE BUNGERS AND A JUMPING JACK 



Leslie R. Eastcott & Gene E. 



Hall 



INTRODUCTION 



< 



Most of us. whether we are teachers, principals^ 
vice-principals, college lecturers, or university 
professors * have .weathered the storm of. change 
many times, ©ften it has been hard not to be cynical 
about what has^occurred. For many, "change" has 

^come to be synonymous with something distasteful; 

^ for others, an activity to be suffered, firm in the 
knowledges will go away eventually. Mot a few^are _ 
disillusioned change agenfe, frustrated, even bitter, 
that their attempts at change have come to mean 
nomine While attempts at change are not- always 
unsuccessful, the litter of unsuccessful change 
efforts Is piled high on the educational scrap heap* 
Why is this .so? 

AN EXPLANATION 

Over the past decade the literature' has approached { 
this problem In a variety of ways.^Change la* been 
explained in terms of the characteristics of adopters 
(Rogers & Shoemaker, 1971); it has been approached 
from,the viewpoint of Identifying appropriate change 
agent behaviors based on* systems perspectives 
(Mavelock, 1$73); an organlza^otwrt* development 
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perspective has been applied (Schmuck, et.al., 1972). 
still others have 'used a case study approach to 
describe the implementation process orjanalyze the 
failure of change attempts {Eastcott & Hine, 1976). 
In all cases, one of the major assumptions under- 
lying the analyses, or the imphcatipns' arising from 
the analyses, has been that change has to be under- 
stood as a process rather than event, that change 
cannot be 1 iegisTated nor introduced overnight as a 
resuM. of a series of principal, teacher, regional 
office, ^jtflninisterial decisions. 

* 

Just^what ''change as a process" means, however, 
has remained vague. The interpretation of the con- 
cept of change on the Australian scehe . character- 
istically includes the belief that change activity 
should include the following components: 

1. A decision to change. Sorrjetimes the decision 
is ministerial, acting on "best advice"; sometimes 
it comes from a department of educational adminis- 
tration; often at a school system level it i^s the 
result of group deliberations by a variety of experts 
who reach a major instructional deci«on, at the 
school level it may*be principal directed or a cor- 
porate deci sion^ Once , the decision'is made, all too 
frequently the imWementation process enters what 
might be cynical ly\ referred to as the "fireworks 
display", - ] 

2. An announcement of the change in a manner 
commensurate with the magnitude of. the change and 
the size of audience. This may take the form of a 
press release in a local or national rrewspaper; a 
report to a Parents and Citizens oommjttee; or an 
acknowledgement in a 'staff newsletter. This could 
be labeled' the "skyrocket phenomenon" and is 
normally accompanied by appropriate gasps of app- 
reciation and disappointments tbe case may be. 
With certainty, it cap be claimed that there will be 
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supporters, detractors, and those that are impressed 
but don't know or can't explain why. 

3. One or a series of inservice activities* Decis- 
ion's about the*content of >Kese tend to be made by 
those responsible' for introducing the change.,. They 
appear to hav*e five purposes. First, they play an 
inlormattonal role Mhis is what the change is all 
about), second, a content initiation role (this is 
what you'll need to know to make the change), third, 
a procedural rcle (this is how you should do it), and. 
fourth, an 'impact role -(this is what the outcomes 
should be). Sometimes a fifth role is recognized 
either separately or more often integrated with 
others. This is the motivation role (th+s is why the 
change is great). However, in each rase the content 
of the inservice is oriented towards the nature of the 
change itself. 

The assumption appears to be made that participants 
in inservice will accept the change "because it 's 
good for kids". This "five bunger salute" a 
prelude to action. There is suspicion based -on ex- 
penence that this saline is enjoyed by most, but 
especially by those who plan and implement the 
inservice. At this point the show is sometimes over 
and participants retire to their classrooms to in- 
stitute change. Further activity is usually less 
forma! and not a planned part of the change effort. 

4/ A series o1 t informal individual school or tea- 
cher initiated support activities organized to c I ah f y 
the concepts and behaviors and to assist in planning 
as the need is perceived. Sometimes these activities 
are done just to allay good old commonplace fear of 
the change. Th>s type of activity usually occurs m 
the afterglow of the ft reworks parade and features an 
expert or experts who jump back and forth across the 
countryside in response to expre||^d» demand and 
* perceived inadequacies. Thus, ■ jack 
jamboree'*. 1^^^^^ 



It i-s easy, of course, to poke fun at these activities 
and, by implication, to decry the eamestness # pt the 
participants, . the'ir good will and their desire for 
improved quality of education. On the other hand, it 
may do us good to laugh sometimes at the earnest- 
ness of our efforts in the cause of education. There 
is, after all, little evidence yet that inservice 
\ education and change in general have losi their 
'spectator sport status. 

This is not the point, however. The point is that 
change is being^plemented as a series of relative- 
ly discrete events which facilitate the processing of 
information about the change, Despite these events, 
critics remain Quick to tell us our changes are 
having undesirable outcomes 'and even supporters 
note the lag time between the presentation of new 
knowledge and change in practice, 

A. PROBLEM t 
ft 

l- 0 Y^aps change should be viewed otherwise* than* as 
hl\lLvent or series of events. Work currently being 
- A 



conducted at the Research and Development Centre 
for Teacrrer Education at The University of Texas at 
Austin suggests am al temati ve interpretation of the 
concept of change. In this interpretation change refers 
to the process an individual 41 goes through as they 
adopt an innovation. As the^result of six, years of 
study of innovation adoption in educational institut- 
ions (Hall, et.al., 1977; the conclusion has been 
reached that 

1. Change is a process, not an event, made first 
by individuals and only then by institutions. 

2. For the individual, change is a highly personal 
expenenc^. '% 

3. ^ ch ange entai I s developmental growth, in 
feelings about and skill in using the innovation. 

As-a consequence, interventions to facilitate change 
must be related first to people and then, and only 
then, to the content, procedures, -methodologies, ana 
impact of the actual innovation. This interpretation 
of "change as a pcocess" has ramifications for 
„ inservrce and support activity that represent major 
shifts" ih comparison to, present ^practice in the 
Australian setting. 

SOME THEORY 

The original idea for this .stance emerged from an 
extensive analysis of the change literature, the 
wide-ranging experiences of change agents, and, 
especially the research of Frances Fuller (1969). 
fuller's research -rff'to the cpncems of teachers 
aboVit teaching tdentiffed three categories of concern 4 
through which teachers progress. These were* 
"self" concerns (What is teaching and* how will it 
affect me 9 }, "task" concerns y The chores of t^frch- 
^ing take all of my energy.;, and "'impact" concerns 
(What artf the effects of my teaching on pupils 7 ). 
These concerns were subsequently elaborated by 
UTR & D staff into seven Stages of Concern About 
the Innovation. These /stages are ijfustrated 19 
'Tabte t. The concerns rep^sent the various com- 
posites of, moti vation, • perceptions, attitudes, feel- 
ings and mental gyrations people have about inno- - 
vations. i 

.A statistically reliable and valid instrument (Hall, 
et.al., 1977) has-been developed to assess these 
concerns and has been, applied to the process of 
changes primary, secondary, ' and tertiary institut- 
ions (Halt, 1976. Hall & Rutherford, 1976; Loucks 
& Pratt, 1978, Hall, et.al,, 1977). 

RESEARCH FINDINGS 

As a result of tfiese^analy ses of innovations, a 
nunbet of conclusions have been reached about 
, indi vidual s\ perceptions of innovations 

1. Individuals experience a variety of 1 concerns 
about change aj any <%e time. These concerns vary' 
from individual to individual depending upon know? 
ledge about the innovation, past "experience with 
change, an<} whether ttie • individual- is a -user or 
nonuser of the Innovatldn. - ' • 
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2. Individuals will tend to have > more ^intense 
concerns at one of the. stages, with others being less 
intense. More intense concern in one particular area 
than others means that Uiis concern stage will 
predominate the individual^ perception of "the change 
process. * 

3. As individuals become involved in change, the 
intensity of concern shifts from one stage to an- 
other in a normally -developmental sequence. Hall, 
eUat., (1977). have hypothesized this development 
in the manner reflected in Figure 1. » 

4. Not withstanding pjpint 3, it Is possible that 
individuals will become fixated at a given Stage of 
Concern depending upon their involvement in the 
change and the context in which they are wording, 
Further, an individual may "regress" in the sequ- 
ence if some incident, or interruption occurs to 
rearouse previously ameliorated concerns. 

5. .It is possible to generate profiles of concern 
for institutions; these profiles differ from institution 
to institution f and differ in patterning over lime* 

6. Concerns about change are jjoj just something 
teachers 'develop. Principals, inspectors, directors, 
and consultants have concerns, too, 

7. Finally change in concerns, is not accomplished 
quickly. Concerns of those involved in change will 
not move through all stages in one fortnl^it. As an 
example, Hall & Rutherford i 1976) found that it took 
teachers Involved in teaming as an Innovation three 
years to reduce their Management concerns about 
teaming to below the 50th percentile, and only- then^ 
did their impact concerns about improving teamingi 
begin to show relatively high on the profiles. Plain 
survival, it would seem,' can be a greater occupier 
of the minds of those involved in change early on. 
it is not until much later, if at ail, that concerns 
will become aroused at the Impact stages of 4, 5, 
and 6. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

Implications of the concept of Stages of Concern for 
Inservice and other support activities are consider- 
able: 

1. An Implementation approach that initially 
associates Itself sorely' with content, method, and 
«">cedures Is Mkely to be directed at concern areas 
^ t personally relevant to those implementing the 
tnge. 



2, The skill of introducing change is of utmost 
importance. A change introduced with great fanfare, 
but with little awareness of the individual needs of 
those affected will serve oni^to arouse Stage 2 
Personal concerns. * 

3. Dfce legitimacy of "self concerns held by 
those who Implement the change must be recognized. 
The premise, "they're teachers and should be con- 
cerned with students" is untenaDie. in otner woras, 
it is perfectly all right, in fact normal, for a teacher 
V> have Personal concerns about the change at fust. 
In fact, it should be expected. 

4.. Inservice agents, consultants, school inspectors ^ 
should Jbe' aware 'ihax their Stages of Concern are 
unlikely to be corr^njerit with those for whom'they 
design, organize 'and deliver inservice activities. 
They must be ca>«4ul to avoi ^designing activities 
whtch match their own Stages of Concern rather than* 
those of their clients. 

5. Just as Stages Of Concern are patterned, so 
should inservice and other support activities be. If 
change is a personal experience and if Stages of 
Concern vary from teacher tf teacher, administrator 
to administrator, or school to school, then these 
stages should be used to diagnose, plan, define, and 
assess Inservice which relates to teachers* con- 
cerns locally, Thus, inservice and other support . 
activity for change might vary from school to school, 
and certainly be different for different groups of 

-people with different concerns profiles* 1 

6. A key point related to point 5 is the fact that 
effective adoption of an ^innovation takes time, 
probabiy several years, and, consequently, many of 
the Stages of Concern may not emerge for many 
years. Certain types of inservice and other support, 
therefore, are unlikely to be relevant In the early 
stages, maytfe even years of the change process. 
Thus, planning for inservice on a year at a time 
basis ts not likely to address the longer term develop- 
ment of Impact concerns. 

7. Perfection should not be , sought in the begin- 
ning of a change effort; Indeed, Hall & Rutherford 
(1976) point out that for a while things may be worse 
than they we're before the change. Inservice activit- 
ies should focus on the Stage 3 Management con- 
cerns of early users, delaying the impact concern 
content until use of the new approach is well under- 
way. 



How then can stages of concern be Identified? Re- 
searchers may find the Stages of ConcenvAbout the 
Innovation Questionnaire (Hall, et.aU, 1977) valur 
able. Practitioners, while still having to ground 
themselves in concerns-based theory, will find less 
formal methods more acceptable. Two such methods 
are available. Hord's (1978) "one-legged conference" 
involves causal questions being asfced of the 
Teacher in an Interview. Despite its drawbacks, 
this method does give a guide to the teacher's 
present Stage of Concern. Newlove A Hall's (1976) 
Open Ended Statement method, requires written re- 
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sponses to the question: "When you think about 
(innovation '*'), what ate you CQncemed about'? 
Do not say -what you, think others are concerned 
about, but only what concerns you now. Please be 
frank and respond in complete sentehcey . Using* the 
full definitions of Stages of Concern, each statement 
can be scorl*. The need fdr fami I rarity with the 
conceptual background to, the model before using' 
this approach is wortfi reiterating. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The point # to this article is ,qui*e simple. There 
appears on the Australian scene to be Increasing 
acceptance of the idea that change in education is a 
process not an event. However, it is less certain 
that chance activity i* built upon an appropriate 
understanding of the notion of the process. It appears 
that ohange as a process has been interpreted to 
mean the process of implementing, change with a 
sequent emphasis on content, task and procedure 
related to tht change flself* The suggestion here 
1 Is that change Is a process associated .with indivi- 
duals* Betore an institution can implement an* inno- 
vation, the individuals within the organization must 
adopt It, accept it, and be comfortable with it. Thus, 
individual concerns are a very fmportant pari of 
change. If our inservice and other support ^activities 
fall to acknowledge this In their, design and Imple- 
mentation, than change as a process jpight be like 
the fireworks display described earlier; After the 
fiashingjlght has subsided, the noise abates and 
the amoke clears only despondency att ' its brevity* 
and transtlory nature -remains, 
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